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I trilemg fie increase of towns a&, one of tli signs of 
i ement, the growth of London deserves especially 
t tited. fn 1377 the populatiot of ‘London was 
but 35,000,* or one seventy-seventh jon of the total Por 
pulation ; at the close of seventeenth century nearly 
an eighth ; @ iio aed Naotktoae a teat, the aggregate 


ificrease Of other Cities and towns vee been more rapid ; 
in 1811 and 1821 about a twelfth, 


agricu Itural Lod 
ee ee: in 1831 a ninth, 
xg nearly recovered its former position, notwithstand- 
ing the great increase of population in other parts of 
England. The metropolis probably contains at this time 
about an eighth of the entire population of England. In 
the sixteenth century London was surpassed in popula- 
tion by Paris and Lisbon; and yet an outcry was raised 
that the head was becoming larger than the body. This was 
one of the most prevalent bugbears of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and it was sustained by the fre- 
quent occurrence of the plague. “One time with an- 
other,” says Sir William Petty in 1682, “ a plague hap- 
peneth in London once in twenty years.” In 1592 an act 
had been passed against new buildings,t which had refer- 
ence to London. "Wensinnt that no new buildings should 
be erected in London or Westminster, or within three 
miles thereof, unless fit for inhabitants of the better sort. 
Houses were not to be converted into several dwellings, 
and a penalty of 5¢. per month was incurred by taking 
inmates, or “ undersitters,” that is, letting lodgings. 
During the Commonwealth a statute was passed with 
similar objects. Rapin, who wrote his ‘ History of Eng- 
land ’ at a later period, in allusion to the 35 Eliz., c. 6, 
says, “ It were to be wished for England that this prohi- 
bition had been punctually executed even to this day, 
since the city is so enlarged that it grows a monstrous 
head to a body of moderate size, to which it bears no 
proportion.” ‘These querulous and fanciful views have 
long since been laid aside, But at an earlier period the 
density of the population and the absence of many necés- 
— regulations for the public health fostered the plague 
and other contagious diseases. The complete drainage 
now effected in crowded s of London, and the abun- 
dant supply of water which it obtains, have done much 
towards diminishing these greatly-dreaded evils. Demand 
and supply were also less perfectly a at that pe- 
riod, and the poorer ¢itizens occasionally experienced the 
effects of a dearth of provisions. Botero, in his work 
written about 1590, ‘On the Causes of the Magnificence 
and Greatness of Cities,’ remarked, that if they do not 
increase ad infinilum, “it proceeds from the defect of 
nutrimeut and sustenance sufficient, which are gotten 
either out of their own territories, or else from foreign 
countries ;” and he adds that, “ to have a city great and 
ulous, it is necessary that victuals may easily be 
rought from afar into it. ‘That greatness which depends 
upon remote causes or hard means cannot long endure, 
as évery man will seek his advantage and ease Where he 
may best find it.” But the advantages enjoyed by 
London from its situation on the banks of a tide river 
began during the sixteenth century to be extended as far 
as possible to its inland avenues of supply.. The first 
act for the repair of a toad was passed in 1523, and the 
same means of perfetting intérmal intercourse have never 
been subsequently negleeted. Hence the growth of 
London to its present size has not been productive of 
those consequences which were once assigned as likely to 
atise from its enlargement. In 1693, indeed, we have 
oné writer-contending against the prejudices of the day 
on this point. This was John Houghton, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, who published a collection of tracts 
on trade and husbandry, in one of whith} he says—“ If 
it (Loudon) were as big again, in likelihood we should 
* ‘Pict. Hist. England,’ vol, ii., p. 269, 
+ 35 Eliz, c. 6. 
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spefid twice as maiiy Coals, whith would double the ships 
ping to Newcastle, ‘and that "double the tide amd 
at Newtasthe. ~ Whittever is said heré’of “NeWcastle 
likewise serve for all the counties of England and places 
in them; for I believe there is no county or place in 
‘but directly supplies London; or at 6ne hand or 
other supplies them that do supply it. Besides this, 4 
double number of pedple will cause more than a double 
expense in a great many ee ee 
great designs are often lai can whereas a great many 
will get enough to carry it on. Witness the great designs 
carried on at London, when_very few are to be found in 
any country-town in England besides.” 

The troubles in the Netherlands in the sixteenth cen- 
tury tended considerably to augment the population of 
London, as it drove many of the most industrious citizens 
and artizans into England. Their numbers in London 
at one period formed even a popular topic of pulpit de- 
clamation on more than one occasion. Sir W. Petty, 
writing in 1682, is puzzled to find reasons for the in- 
crease Of London from 1600 to 1642, and is inclined to 
attribute it to “some natural and spontaneous benefits 
and adv es that men find by living in great more 
than in small societies.” He observes, “ In so vast a city 
manufactures will beget one another, and each manufac- 
ture will"be divided into as many parts as possible, 
whereby the work of each artizan will be simple and 
easy. And we also see that im towns, and in the streets 
of a great town, where all the inhabitants are almost of 
one trade, the commodity peculiar to those places is made 
better and cheaper than elsewhere.” 

But he points out other causes Which had contributed 
to swell the population of the city. From 1642 to 1650 
“men afrived out of the country to London to shelter 
themselves from the outrages of the civil wars. From 
1650 to 1660 the Royal party came to London for their 
more private and inexpensive living. From 1660 to 
1670 the King’s friends and party came to receive his 
favours after his happy restoration. From 1670 to 1680 
the frequency of plots and parliaments might bring ex- 
traordinary niumbers to the city.” 

The population of London was now about 670,000, 
and that of England and Wales about 7,400,000. Sir 
William Petty calculated that London doubled its popu- 
lation in forty years, aud all England in three hundred 
and sixty years; and he came to the conclusion “that 
ie of London must stop of itself before the year 
1800.” The process of reasoning by which he arrived 
at this conviction shows how an ingenious and acute man 
may sometimes be Jed astray when he has no experience 
to direct his steps. ‘ Now,” he observes,* “if the tity 
double its people in 40 years, and the present number be 
670,000, and if the whl territory be 7,400,000, and 
double in 360 years as aforesaid, then it appéars that 
anno 1840 the people of the city will be 10,718,880, and 
those of the whole country but 10,917,389, which is but 
inconsiderably more. Wherefore it is cettain and neces- 
sary that the growth of the city must stop before the said 
year 1840; and will be at its utmost height in the next 
preceding gem anno 1800, when the number of the city 
will be eight times its nt number, viz., 5,359,000; 
and when (besides said number) there will be 
4,446,000 to perform the tillage, pasturage, and other 
rural works necessary to be done without the said city. 
Now when the people of London shall come to be so near 
the people of all England, then it follows that the growth 
of London must stop before the said year of 1840.” The 
population of London has increased 122 per cent. since 
1700, while the population of England has increased 154 

cent. 
Previous to 1660 there were more people in Paris than 





$ Vol. i., p. 443, 8vo, editiom 


* «Essay on Political Arithmetic concerning the Growth of 
London, 
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in London and Dublin together ; but twenty years after- 
wards, Sir William Petty states that there were more in- 
habitants in London than in Paris and Rouen, or Paris 
and Rome, the proportion being as 6 to'7. The British 
metropolis has ever since maintained this pre-eminence. 
London and the suburbs with which it is in immediate 
contiguity contained 1,500,000 inhabitants in 1831; and 
in Paris, accordingyto the census of 1836-7, there were 
774,000 inhabitants. The d ent of the Seine, in 
1829, contained a population of 1,013,000, increased, 
according to the census of 1836-7, to 1,106,891. An 
area of the same extent as the department of the Seine in- 
cludes all the parishes whose churches are situated within 
eight miles rectilinear from St, Paul’s cathedral, and 
even in 1801 they contained a population of 1,031,500 ; 
increased in 1831 to 1,776,556 (one million and three- 
quarters) ; and § ing. the-rate of increase which has 
prevailed singe 1 to have equalled that of the ten years 
preceding, it now amount to rather more than 
2,000,000. 

Those who axe. alzeady acquainted with the pecronelin 
may form an ita progressive increase by tracing 
its boundaries at @iffezent periods. Once “the unem- 
banked Thames must have appeared as an sestuary of 
some breadth, in which the same quantity of tidal water 
could have had comparatively, little effect, and the hill of 
moderate acclivity on which the city of London within 
the walls is placed must have been more remarkable and 
conspicuous than at present.”* The Roman walls have 
been traced through the enlarged Tower of London (a 
Norman fortress), behind the Minories to Aldgate; be- 
hind Houndsditch (the ancient moat) to, Bishopsgate ; 
and along London Wall to Cripplegate, the greatest dis- 
tance from the river Thames. ence to Aldersgate, 
Newgate, Ludgate, and Blackfriars Bridge, where now 
is concealed the Fleet ditch, the western defence of the 
city. The circumference of the walls was about three 
miles, enclosing an area of about 370 acres, constituting 
what is now termed “ London within the Walls.” The 
number of parishes within this circumscribed space is 
97. The second division of the metropolis is the borough 
of Southwark, on the southern b of the Thames. 
* London, without the Walle” ia the next angient division 
of the metropolis. It constitutes a belt surrourdin 
ancient limits of the city, comprising a superficies of 230 
acres, including the, ancient city moat, which is said to 
have been 200, feet wide, and abounding with fish. The 
space between Houndsditch and Camomile-street, Bevis’ 
Marks, and Duke’s Place—the line of the city wall; and 
a similar space west of the Minories, extending to the 
street in front of the Crescent and of America-square, was 
occupied by the moat. 1 ace between Ludgate and 
Newgate and Temple-bar comprised the main portion of 
the second division of London, and, from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century, was. the quarter in bhai many of 
the chief persons connected with the court had their resi- 
dence. The city of Westminster, westward of hie wd 
bar, became in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries what 
London without the Walls had been at, an earlier period. 
In the, reign of Queen Elizabeth, from the Temple to 
toneen Sf the ‘aobiltes  Weaaingiy. hat ra Jeen s 

uses of the nobility, Westminster een a 
place of importance, *Raward the Confessor refounded 
the abbey pa aad his. palace occupied the site of 
Old Palace-yard. Westminster-hall was built. by William 
Rufus, and here justice was. di ed in his reign. The 
Exchequer of Receipt was removed from Winchester to 
Westminster in the twelfth century. This was the. an- 
cient office for the receipt of the revenues of the crown ; 
and the chief offices of the government, have remained at 
Westminster ever since. Since parliaments were first 


. ort «Statement of Brogress under Population Act, 
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summoned, Westminster may also be considered as hav- 
ing been the seat of the legislature. For a period of six 
or seven certuries, therefore, Westminster has continued 
to be the seat of the court, the legislature, the executive 
government, and the law. Mx. Rickman says of West- 
minster that “ its situation @, river island, one mile 
and a half long, by yams a side of Fae Thames, 
and affording soli d in the yicimity of the Abbey. 
The Chelsea Waterworks, the Canal, and wb 
ornamental water in St. James’s mark the limits 
of ‘Tho Island,’ the north-east end of which became 
the city of Westminster. Beyond thig natural boundary, 
the city has been increased by the addition of a larger 
jurisdiction, under the name of the Liberty of West- 
minster.”’ 

In 1532-3 we have the first act for the paving of the 
streets of London.* It is entitled “ An Act for Paving 
of the Highway between the Strand Cross and Charing 
Cross,” that is, the greater part of the line of way now 
known as the Strand, the Strand Cross having stood at the 
pchurch of St. Clement Danes. But this road, indeed, 
was hardly as yet accounted one of the streets of the me- 
epee i it was ruther a road léading to the 
village of Charing, with many houses, indeed, built on 
both sides of it, but yet with the line of building every- 
where broken by fields and gardens, This “ common 
| highway ” is described in the preamble of the act as 
“ very noyous and foul, and in many places thereof very 
jeopardous ” to all people passing and ing, “ as 
well on horseback as on foot, both in winter and in. 
summer, by night and by day ;” the occasion of which 
is affirmed to be that “ the landlords and owners of all 
the lands and tenements next adjoining, on both sides of 
the said common highway, be and have been remiss and. 
negligent, and also refuse and will not make and support 
the said highway with paving every of them after the 
portion of his ground adjoining to the same.” It appears 
that the part of the Strand between the church of St, 
Clement Danes and Temple Bar was al: payed ; and 
the act directs that the owners of lands adjoining to the 
rest of the road shall each pave in the same manner the 
part lying along his lands or tenements as far as to the 
middle; which it is declared will be“ a comfort,” 
subjects thereabouts dwelling, 
but also to all others that way passing and repassing, 
especially to all persons coming and going between the 
city and the town of Westminster about the deeds of the 
laws there kept in the term season. The following year 
another act (25 Henry VIIT., c. 8) was passed for the 
repaving of Holborn. This street is described’as being 
the common passage for all carriages carried from west 
and north-west parts of the realm, and as having been 
till of late so well and substantially paved, that people 
had good and sure ge through it; but now, proceeds 
the complaint of the inhabitants to the king, recited in 
the preamble of the act, “for lack of renewing of the 
said paving by the landlords, which dwell not within the 
city, the way Is so noyous and so full of sloughs and 
other incumbrances, that oftentimes many of our On ig 
riding through the said street and > tae in jeopardy of 
hurt, and have almost perished,” e same enactment 
is thereupon made as in the statute for paving the Strand ; 
and a general power is given to the mayor and aldermen 
to see the pavements maintained upon the same principle. 
in all the streets of the city and suburbs, and also of the 
borough of Southwark’ ‘Yet a few years after this, ip 
1540, we firid a new act (the $2 Hen. VIII.,c. 17) di- 
recting the repavement of part of Holborn and various 
other streets, which are described as still “ very foul and’ 
full of mn and hs, yety perilous and noyous, as well. 
for alf the king’s subjects ciao, and by them repairing 
and passing, as well on horseback 4g on foot, as also with 
carriage.” These streets were—I. The causeway or 


* 24 Hen, VHI., c, = 
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highway leading from Aldgate to Whitechapel Church : 
2. The causeway from the bridge at Holborn Bars “ unto 
the end of High Holborn westwards as far as any habi- 
tation or dwelling is on both the sides of the same street :” 
3. Chancery-lane, “ from the bars besides the Rolls late 
made and set up by the Lord Privy Seal unto the said 
highway in Holborn: 4. Gray’s Inn Lane, “from Holborn 
Bars northward as far as any habitation is there:” 
5. Shoe Lane: and 6. Fewter (now Fetter) Lane: the, 
two last being described as “ thoroughfares and passages 
from Fleet-street into Holborn within the liberties of the 
city of London.” This appears to have been the first 
time that Holborn was paved to the west of the city bars ; 
nor was the street all built on both sides for any con- 
siderable way beyond that point till many years later.* 
Such was the state of this part of the metropolis in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

A reference to the map will show the limits of London 
in the reign of Elizabeth, at which period its growth oc- 
casioned so much apprehension, But looking at the map, 
we find extensive spaces which have long since been co- 
vered with buildings. The Strand had gardens on each 
side of it, and in many parts, on the northern side, there 
were fields beyond these gardens. On the west, the 
Haymarket was bounded by fields, and this was the case 
north of such parts of Holborn as were built upon. 
From East Smithfield to Tower Hill the space was unoc- 
cupied; Finsbury Fields were really such, and there 
were several windmills standing in them ; Moorfields lay 
open towards Hoxton; Goodman’s Fields afforded pas- 
turage for cattle; the Minories consisted of a range of 
houses fronting the city wall; and in the rear of Hounds- 
ditch were fields, and the houses had not extended 
northward of Whitechapel. The curious reader ac- 
quainted with London may trace all the limits of the old 


“~ the map, page 457. 

e progress of the population within the liberty of 
Westminster may be inferred from the date at which 
several of the most important churches were built. St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, was erected in 1645; St. 
Anne’s, Soho, in 1678 ; St, James’s, Piccadilly, in 1684 ; 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, in 1724. _Grosvenor- 
square was laid out about a century ago. 

That part of London which is now the most 

is J yewam in sm is termed the “ Bills of Mortality,” 
and comprises those parishes lying beyond the divisions 
already mentioned. At the on of the sixteenth century 


* * Pict. Hist, of England, vol. ii., p, 781-2, 





these parishes, as well as those within and without the 
walls, were required to make weekly returns of the 
number of deaths, as a warning to the court to leave 
London when the plague or other contagious disease 
became more than usually fatal. This division, to which 
other parishes were added in 1660, is bounded by the 
parish of St. Giles in the Fields ; St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell; the parishes of St. Luke and St. 
Mary, Islington, and comprises a large space occupying 
the eastern division of the metropolis. These parishes 
were at first, many of them, isolated from the two more 
ancient divisions of London within and without the walls, 
but there has long ceased to be any line of demarcation 
apparent. “ ”Tis true,” says Howell, in his ‘ Londino- 
polis,’ written about 1650, “ that the suburbs of London 
are larger than the per Pn! the city, which make some 
compare her to a Jesuit’s hat, whose brims are far larger 
than the block ; which made Count Gondamar, the Spanish 
ambassador, to say, as the Queen of Spain was conversing 
with him upon his return from England, of the city of 
London, ‘ Madam, I believe there will be no city left 
shortly, for all will run out at the gates to the suburbs.’” 
But nearly a after Howell wrote, many portions 
of this division of London, which are now the centre of a 
large population, were bounded by the fields. Montague 
House, now the British Museum, stood alone. From 
Ormond-street, Southampton-row, Queen-square, and 
Bloomsbury-square, there were pleasant views of the 
country. A writer in 1734 says :—“ Ormond-street 1s 
another place of pleasure, and that side of it next to the 
fields is, question, one of the most charming 
‘situations about town.” Queen-square, in the -same 
BR renee was left open on one side “ for the sake 
of the beautiful landscape which is formed by the hills 
of Highgate and Hampstead, together with the adjacent 
fields.”  Bloomsbury-square had the advantage of ® 
country view, “ which would make a retreat from town 
almost ”? “The north side of Oxford-street, 


from Rathbone-place to Vere-street, was built in 1729, 
and many streets north of this line about the same time. 
Upper -street and Portland-place were built about 


1774. Farther west, uare and the neigh- 

bouring streets were built about 17779. 

* The last division of the metropolis includes that 
rtion into which the population has been overflowing 
uring ‘the last thirty years. It comprises Chelsea, Pad- 

dington, Mary-le-bone, Somer’s Town, Camden Town, 


Kentish Town, Holloway, Islington, ee High- 
b= and Hackney, on the north of the Thames; and 
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Jambeth, Clapham, Camberwell, and Peckham, on the 
southern side of the river. 

; Mr. Rickman has made an estimate of the population 
of the different portions of London at the beginning of 
the last century, which it will be interesting to compare 
with the census of 1831 :— } 


Population in 
1709. 1831 
140,000 55,778 
69,000 66,209 
45,000 91,500 
130,000 202,000 
326,000 760,000 


London within the Walls. . . 

London without the Walls 

Borough of Southwark 

City of Westminster’ .© . 

The Bills of Mortality . . , 

Parishes not within the Bills of 

Mortality . ... +». « 9,150 293,000 

With the usual allowance for strangers the population of 
the metropolis in 1700 amounted. to about 750,000, and in 
1831 to 1,500,000. ical) some nof the first division has 
diminished to a remarkable extent, buildings having been 
more profitably oecupied-as warehouses and counting- 
houses than as habitations... Amidst so dense a population 
as that which the city contained.a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and when. it» was deficient probably both in the 
supply of water'and>in the state of the the high 
rate of mortality which prevailed is not surprising. ‘The 
deaths were as 1 to 20, or 7000 yearly. But although in 
the heart of London the fatality of disease has from 
obvious causes diminished, there are many parts in which 
its ravages are nearly as severe (and partly arising from 
the same causes) as in the seventeenth century. Unless 
a knowledge of the rules of health be more extensively 
diffused, it is vain to expect any diminution of this evil. 
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There are dwelling-houses which have been the constant 
abode of fever for years, all of them let out to lodgers ; 
and the moment death creates a vacancy it is filled up by 
the strong and healthy. Mr. Byles, of Spitalfields, in a 
communication to the Poor-Law Commissioners, written 
in the present year, gives the following account of a 
district with which he is acquainted :-— ‘ 

“One house, 6, Little Pearl-street, known by the name 
of the Great House, I look upon as ‘an ial nuisance ; 
it is mhabited by 12 or 14 families, and has scarcely 
been free from fever-cases for as many years; the same 
remark applies to Hodson’s-court, eler-street, and 
the houses adjoining the court ; all these houses, and in 
fact the larger portion of what I have before specified, 
are old and dilapidated, and to this circumstance, and 
the want of paint and whitewash, I attribute in a great 
degree the perpetuation of febrile disease: it is also a 
fearful fact, that, in almost évery instance where patients 
die from fever or are removed to the hospital or work- 
house, their rooms are let 2s soon as possible to new 
tenants, and no precaution used or warning given. As 
to the drainage, it is so generally defective, and in all 
the courts and some of the back streets, so 
much decomposing animal and vegetable matter accumu- 
lates, that I do not know how to particularise. The 
crowded state of, and constant change of inmates in, the 
lodging-houses, especially in Essex-street, George-yard, 
Wentworth-street, and Rose-lane, render them perfect 
hot-beds for fever, and in those, as well as in houses let 
out to weekly tenants, scarcely any notice or care is ever 
taken where a patient dies or is removed, but, probably, 
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the first new comer is put into the sick man’s bed. I 
have, during the last year, attended, out of the work- 
house, about 600 cases of fever, a large proportion of 
which were clearly ascribable to the evils I have hastily 
alluded to. I consider that the greatest benefit to the dis- 
trict would result from the opening of one or more spacious 
and extended thoroughfares. A line for such a thorough- 
fare has been recommended, which would sweep away by 
far the greatest part of the bad district I haye described— 
bad, morally as well as medically—and improve the cha- 
racter and value of property adjoining.” 

It sickens the heart to turn from the splendour of 
fashion, or the substantial magnificence which London 
presents, to these wretched abodes of intemperance, vice, 
and disease, where we see the evil consequences of neglect 
and ignorance often aggravated by every other social 
disorder. 


3 


[Street Architecture.—Tavern, corner of Bow-street and Long 
Acre.} 

The great modern improvements of London date from 
the rebuilding of the city after the Fire in 1666. The 
houses of wood were destroyed, and were not permitted 
to be renewed. In 1710 an act was passed* for buildi 
fifty new churches in and about the cities of London an 
Westminster and suburbs thereof, an additional tax being 
laid on coal to defray the cost. It is impossible, in the 
present notice, even to indicate the course of these and 
other improvements. Many of them ate described in the 
volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for 1837, in the “ Look- 
ing-glass for London.” A glanee at those which have 
been effected within the last degen years will show that 
the work has never ceased; and the ying cuts 
will in many instances ilhwstrate Wan claneee and 
merits. 

First, as to general Street Improvements. In 1829 
Exeter "Change and the adjacent houses, as far as South- 
ampton-street, which rendered the thoroughfare narrow 
and dangerous, were removed, aud gave place to Exeter- 
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Hall, the Lowther Arcade, and the handsome houses of 
business in West Strand, the old buildings which dis§- 
gured Charing Cross having been removed in 1830. In 
the same year the spot on which Carlton Palace stood 
was covered with splendid new buildings. Belgrave. 
square and the adjoining streets began to be 

the former low site being elevated by the soil exca- 
vated from St. Catherine’s Docks. The. sheds and 
hovels which formed tlie old Fleet Market were displaced 
about the same time, and their site became one of the 
most spacicus streets in the metropolis. St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet-street, being in an insécure state, was 
also pulled down, thus admitting of that important part 
of the thoroughfare being widened. In 1831 the New 
London Bridge was opened. In making the necessary 
approaches, improvements originated which have added 
greatly to the beauty of the city. From the northern foot 
of the bridge to the south-east corner of the Mansion 
House, and from Cornhill, along the west side of the 
Bank, new streets have been laid out and completed, 
which have opened an access to the city, from the City 
Road and the New Road on one side, and the junction 
of roads near the Bricklayers’ Arms on the south. The 
contrast between these new streets and the older ones is 
striking enough, and that not only as regards the widths 
of the streets themselves and the architectural embellish- 
ments of the houses, but the greathy-improved style of 
building,—well-proportioned windows, and wide piers 
between them,—which gives them a certain nobleness of 
aspect independent of ornament; whereas, in the older 
streets, the generality of the houses have not only a mean, 
but a squeezed-up appearance. At the other end of the 
bridge many old houses were pulled down on the western 
side of High-street, Borough, the street widened, and large 
and handsome shops erected. These various alterations 
have given considerable impulse to street architecture. 
The widening of the pavement in many streets has also 
been one of the general improvements which have become 
most striking of late years. By way of trial, a bituminous 
substance has recently been laid down in several quarters 
in limited portions, and if found to answer will add to the 
comfort of pedestrians. 

The appearance of the metropolis has been improved 
also by the erection of many single edifices. The new 
Palace in St. James’s Park has been erected within the 
period mentioned, and was first occupied by her present 
Majesty, and of the Entrance Arch of which a view is given 
in p. 464. Westminster Hall and the Banqueting House 
at Whitehall have been renovated, and a new archiepis- 
copal palace at Lambeth completed, the ornamental parts 
of which are copied from the abbeys of Westminster and 
St. Alban’s, Several important Public Offices have been 
built, including the Post-office, which has a frontage of 389 
feet, and is one of the fimest of our public edifices. It 
displaced many old houses which stood on its site and in 
itsimmediate neighbourhood. The Record Office and State 
Paper Office, both in Westminster, have been erected, and 
additions have been made to the Government Offices in 
Whitehall, which are to be still further extended. Prepara- 
tions have also commenced for the foundations of the new 
Gia G of Parliament. The most epee Boe of 

ity Companies, those belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany and the Fileneas Company (p. 460), have been 
completed within the last five years ; and the new College 
463) within the same period. The Halls 
other Incorporated Bodies, which have 

recently crected in various quarters, may be included 

pgst the recent embellishments of London. There 
is the ef the Law Institution in Chancery-lane, the 
British Fire Office in the Strand, the Atlas Insurance 
Office in Cheapside, the Globe Insurance Office, Cornhill, 
the Legal and General Life Insurance Office, in Fleet- 
street. The Club Houses, which have sprung up, offer 
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examples of superior architectural design, and give an air 
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of dignity to the neighbourhood in which they are placed. 
The Athengeum, in Waterloo-place, was opened in 1830, 
the Travellers’ in 1831, the Carlton in the following year, 
the Oxford and Cambridge at a later period, and the 
Reform Club House is now in progress.* Amongst 
Institutions for the Promotion of Public Taste, we have 
the National Gallery, completed in 1836; the Coliseum, 
finished in 1827; the extensive building in the British 
Museum for the reception of the library of George III., 
with other important additions to the Museum; two 
Theatres—the English Opera House, begun late in the 
spring of 1834 and opened in the following July, and 
the St. James’s Theatre, built in thirteen weeks in 1836. 
For Educational purposes, there is the London University 
College, with a frontage of 430 feet; King’s College, 
completing the left wing of Somerset House; the City of 


London School, occupying the site of Honey-lane Market 
in the rear of Cheapside ; the School for the Blind, in St. 
George’s Fields; and several new proprietary schools 
and grammar schools, each with considerable architec- 


tural pretensions. In 1834 great improvements were 
made on the side of Christ’s Hospital fronting New- 
gate-street. Several Hospitals have been built or en- 
larged. In 1831 St. George’s Hospital, opposite Hyde 
Park Corner, was rebuilt. The New Westminster Hos- 

* The objects and character of these institutions are described 
in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 323. 
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pital, the Charing Cross Hospital, the Westminster Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, and the North London Hospital are 
still more recent edificés. The latter, te which another 
wing is now adding, is to the success of the 
medical school of Gniversity Collage. The Middlesex 
Hospital has been enlarged, and a Rew wing is at present 
being added to the Fever Hospital at King’s Cross. For 
the convenience of the increasing ion, new Markets 
have been established and old ones enlarged and improved. 
Farringdon Market, on the west side of ingdon-street, 
has superseded the old Fleet Market. ‘The mean buildings 
which covered the area of Covent Garden have been re- 
moved, and a new market, consisting of colonnades, has 
been erected. Hungerford Market has been re-established, 
and a number of old houses pulled down to afford room 
for the new buildings. The market for hay has been 
removed from the street called the Haymarket to an ap- 
propriate area near the t’s Park, now called Cum- 
berland Market. Portman Market has been established 
in the parish of Marylebone. A new Leather Market has 
been built in the Borough. Improvements have been 
made in the Parks and Gardens, which have rendered 
them a more agreeable resort. St. James’s Park has 
been newly laid out, the Regent’s Park opened to the 
public, the roads in Park kept in better order, a 
new bridge built over. ntine, and an access 
opened to Kensington Gardens, Without the pedestrian 
being obliged to walk along the dusty road of the Park, 
and the Gardens themselves have been improved. In 
1828 the ical Gardens at the Regent’s Park were 
opened, and in 1832 the Surrey sgical Gardens. A 








proposal has recently been made for forming a Public 
Botanic Gardea, #6 Oécupy the whole of the muner circle 
in the Regeit’s Park... The Statues in the metropolis are 
not mumerous ; bat within the period of which we speak 
there have been erected a statue of Pitt in Hanover- 


| square, of Cartwright in Burton Crescent, of Canning 


opposite New Palace Yard, of George III. in Pail Mall, 
and also one ofthe late Duke of York upon a lofty co- 
lumn on Carlton Terrace. In the city a statue_ of 
the Duke of Wellington is to be raised, and another 
at the west/end. The Nelson memorial is expected, to 
be placed in Trafalgar-square. The Roads within a 
certain distance of London have been placed. under more 
efficient management, The Police also has, been com- 
pletely re-organized, and “ watch-houses” are now almost 
forgotten. 
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The Cemeteries at Kensal Green, Highgate, Earl’s 
Court, Kensington, Abney Park, and Norwood, are 
amongst the most important of the recent improvements 


of the metropolis. There is some hope that the prac- 
tice of interring the dead in the midst of a crowded 
population will in consequence diminish ; but although 
this has already been the case in respect to one class of 
the population, no cemetery has yet been formed, of a 
character at all resembling that at Kensal Green, which 
is ada to the poorer classes. There are, and we 
fear will remain, cheap burial grounds in the metropolis, 
situated in poor neighbourhoods, 








in which the mode | 
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of interment is calculated to injure the public health, 
In the densely populated neighbourhood of Golden-lane, 
Cripplegate, there are four of these burial grounds 
for the poor within 200 yards of each other, sur. 
rounded with houses, and abutting close to the walls, 
Mr. Bullen, a gentleman acquainted with the dis. 
trict, has given the following description of the system 
pursued at these places :— 

“The graves in these grounds are dug and left open from 
one Sunday to another, or till — filled with bodies ; 
no more earth is thrown in them than will just fll up the 
sides of each coffin; when seven or eight bodies are in. 
terred, then it is filled up, and not till then, be that a 
week or a fortnight: these grounds are in general divided 
into three or four prices, to suit the circumstances of the 
parties ; those graves are also dug so close together, that 
the range of bodies in the adjoining grave may be seen 
with the heads and feet of others at each end : thus, those 
long dead, as well as the recent, give forth the mephitical 
effluvia of death, and it is only for a person that desires 
to be convinced of the fact just to visit some of those 
grounds after a heavy shower of rain ; one of the reasons 
why pestilence attacks the poor first, by their visiting 
those pest-grounds as mourners.” 

The burial-ground in Gray’s Inn Lane comprises an 
area of less than two acres: that of St. Giles in the Fields, 
at Camden Town, containing four acres; of St. Giles in 
the Fields, St. Pancras, five acres ; the ground belonging 
to St. George’s, Hanover-square, on the Uxbridge road, 
also five acres, are examples of the cemeteries which were 
projected before those of more recent origin, which are on 
so much larger a scale. The interments in the burial- 
ground belonging to Hanover-square, on the Uxbridge 
road, average about 1300 a year; those at the St. Giles’s 
ground, St. Pancras, about 1200; and those in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, between 500 and 600. The burial-ground 
attached to the old church of St. Pancras contains 3¢ acres, 
and for the last seven years the interments have exceeded 
1500 a year. 


This brief but necessarily imperfect notice shows the 
active spirit of improvement which has been at work in 
the metropolis within so short a period as the last ten or 
twelve years. In the next Supplement we shall endea- 
vour to show what has been done in the country. 
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